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It seems to me that our ‘task, instead of eee oS, an 
: inevitable “revolution” or change in Europe, is to work toward 
{ peaceful ‘ ‘revolution’ here, or, rather, a reformation—to reform 
at home than crusade abroad. 


—Anne Morrow LinpsercH In The Wave of the Future 


a 


* * * 


If we are going to rescue our neighbor's burning house we 
should be certain that there is water in our buckets and not oil. 
—Tue President oF Caetes Unrverstry 


* * * 


Negro people everywhere are asking the dominant group in 
America to prove their ideals at home before going abroad to fight. 
That is why there is unrest among Negro youth with a growing 
cynicism about the sincerity of democracies everywhere. We are 
asking for equal and just treatment under the law, which seems 
little enough. We are seeking the right to ride, work, and fight 

_ without regard to race, creed, or color; that, too, seems little enough 
to ask in a nation that guarantees all of these in the bill of rights. 
We label failure to do these things as undemocratic, un-American, 
and unchristian. 


—PresiwenT F. D. Patrerson oF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


* * * 
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Editorial Note 


College Notes and News 


We are glad to open, as a regular feature of the QuARTERLY, 
a new section under the title of “College Notes and News” edited 
by Mr. Joseph H. Reason, Reference Librarian, Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. This feature will carry zmportant activities 
of college administrators and college teachers, changes in adminis- 
trative staff in colleges, appointments of well-known educators to 
new positions, important public activities of college teachers, and 
any other vital news affecting Negro colleges. We are urging all 
colleges to cooperate in making this feature successful by sending 
in the type of news covered by this section directly to Mr. Reason. 
The editorial board will be very glad to receive suggestions from 
readers of the QuaRTERLY concerning changes and additions to 


this section. 


- Dynamic Possibilities in 


Curricular Reorganization 


WiutaM H. Martin, Dean 
Dunbar Junior College, Little Rock, Arkansas 


A study of current practices in the 
development of teacher education 
curricula tends to show that unprece- 
dented emphasis is being placed up- 
on reorganization. Along with this 
ubiquitous effort to improve the 
quality of existing programs, nu- 
merous books and studies have ap- 
peared in print which are serving 
well to stimulate the thinking of 
those who are devoting their ener- 
gies to the education of teachers. 
In spite of this definite interest in 
experimentation, by and large, pro- 
grams for the education of Negro 
teachers have continued to grow up 
“topsy” fashion. Normal schools 
that formerly confined their offering 
to a two-year program have expand- 


1Excellent examples of recent contribu- 
tions to the field of teacher education in- 
clude: Charles H. Judd, Preparation of 
School Personnel, McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1938; ‘‘The Education of Teachers,” 
23rd Yearbook of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education, University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1935; Goodwin 
Watson (Editor), The Preparation of 
Teachers, D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York, 1937; George E. Axtelle (Editor), 
Teachers for Democracy, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., New York, 1940; Kenneth L. 
Heaton and G. Robert Koopman, A Col- 
lege Curriculum Based Upon Functional 
Needs of Students, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1936. 


ed by mushroom growth. Moreover, 
little emphasis has been placed upon 
selecting the best recruits to pursue 
studies leading to the profession of 
teaching. Of more significance is the 
fact that on a national scale poorly 
educated teachers have numbered 
among the faculties of teachers col- 
leges.? 

In several states we find whole- 
some signs of an aroused profession- 
al conscience as regards the improve- 
ment of teacher education. This 
Position is taken because of the 


._ prophetic vision embodied in the 


revised certification requirements 
which have stimulated the changing 
of course requirements in institu- 
tions in these states. In addition, one 
must not lose sight of the state-wide 
curriculum programs which have 
aided the promotion of professional 
growth among in-service teachers. 


While sporadic attempts have been 
made in a number of Negro teacher 
preparing institutions to reconstruct 
their programs, it seems that there 
are at least five reforms which merit 
the attention of those institutions 
that have not exhibited an interest in 


2See: Edwin R. Embree, Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund: Review for the Two-Year Pe- 
riod, 1936-38, Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
Chicago, 1938, p. 6. 
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experimentation. These reforms in- 
volve 1. selective admission, 2. prob- 
lems of supply and demand, 3. place- 
ment and follow-up, 4. expanding 
the scope of student teaching, and 
5. greater cooperation between pub- 
lic schools and teacher education in- 
stitutions. Evidences of efforts to in- 
troduce some, if not all, of these re- 
forms have been seen in some Negro 
institutions, but when considering 
the large number of Negro institu- 
tions that are preparing teachers 
these attempts are found to be nu- 
merically insignificant. 
SELECTIVE ADMISSION 


A reliable study conducted over a 
ten year period, sponsored by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, revealed 
that the achievements of students 
who attend teachers colleges are be- 
low the average of college students 
preparing for other vocational pur- 
suits.? 

This study, which has formed the 
basis for spirited discussion, indi- 
cates a need for a careful selection 
of recruits for teacher-preparing cur- 
ricula. There are those, however, 
who would argue that it is the duty 
of education to allow, especially in a 
democracy, an individual to select 
the vocation of his choice. While this 
writer gives allegiance to the demo- 
cratic pihlosophy of education, his 
experience with students who are 


3See: W. S. Learned and Ben D. Wood: 
The Student and His Knowledge, New 
York, The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1938, and 
John R. Tunis: “Human Waste in the 
Colleges,” Scribner’s Magazine, September, 
1934, p. 142. 
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preparing to teach in Negro schools 
has led him to the conviction that 
entrance into teaching should be 
counted as a privilege. All would 
agree that the importance of the 
work of the teacher justifies the 
practice of selecting the very best re- 
cruits possible. 

What then should be the basis for 
selection? It would seem feasible for 
specific “teaching competencies” to 
be set up such as is the case in one 
institution with which the writer is 
acquainted. Skills, attitudes, and un- 
derstandings pre-requisite to admis- 
sion might well include: the health 
of the prospective teacher, his moral 
outlook, his speech, his intelligence 
and previous academic achievement, 
and his liking for children. Using 
these competencies as pre-requisites 
for admission, evaluation of the stu- 
dent’s potentialities for teaching 
should be continuous. If, during the 
pre-service period, there is indica- 
tion that the recruit fails to give 
promise of becoming a successful 
teacher, he should be assisted by a 
counselor to find a more suitable 
field. 

It is regrettable that our colleges 
still graduate prospective teachers 
upon the basis of the accumulation 
of a required number of semester 
hours. Recent thought seems to 
point to the time when the achieve- 
ment of specific professional com- 
petencies will serve also as one basis 
for certification. Meeting specific 
course requirements per se may or 
may not guarantee that the student 
will make a successful teacher. All 
in all, it would appear that too much 
credence attaches itself to the point 
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of view that preparation for teach- 
ing is merely a time experience. 

THE PROBLEM OF SUPPLY AND 

DEMAND 

In the absences of objective data 
on supply and demand, one could 
proceed empirically to conclude that 
there is an absence of balance be- 
tween supply and demand in the 
education of teachers. Numerous 
studies, however, attest this fact.* 
There is, at present, very little plan- 
ning regarding the number of teach- 
ers who should receive teaching cre- 
dentials. This problem is of national 
moment and had its inception fol- 
lowing the first World War. The 
laissez faire attitude which has per- 
sisted, however, has proved that this 
“unplanned and unregulated expan- 
sion could not go on indefinitely.” 
To eliminate this problem gradu- 
ally, the following course of action is 
suggested: 

(1) Restrict the number of 
graduates in teacher educa- 
tion to the demand—this 
demand to be determined 
by annual studies. 

(2) Strengthen retirement reg- 
ulations. 

(3) Make a more critical selec- 
tion of recruits. 

(4) Use the guidance program 
to assist pre-service teachers 
in selecting areas for study 
in which there is need. 

The ultimate elimination of this 

problem will, without doubt, result 


4For a summary of studies see: R. H. 
Eliassen and Earl W. Anderson, “Investi- 
gations of Teacher Supply and Demand in 
1936,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
March 17, 1937, pp. 72-74. 
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in raising the standards of teaching. 
In the face of less competition, it 
would appear that better recruits 
could and would be attracted to the 
profession and educational standards 


would be raised. 
PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 


If an institution prepares a stu- 
dent for teaching, it should assume 
some responsibility for placing the 
student in a suitable position. The 
placement service should become an 
integral part of any functional pro- 
gram for the education of teachers. 
After placement, the institution 
should deem follow-up as the next 
necessary step. 

In this connection: 

(1) Follow-up may be used to 
to test the effectiveness of 
the college program and 
form one basis for the re- 
construction of the pro- 
gram. 

Follow-up services could be 
utilized to assist the novice 
teacher in the matter of pro- 
fessional growth. 

Follow-up services could 
form a basis for judging the 
influence and service of the 
college. 

Some forward-looking institutions 
have set up elaborate programs of 
placement and follow-up. But, by 
and large, this is an ideal toward 
which many are working. 

EXPANDING THE SCOPE OF 
STUDENT TEACHING 

Although student teaching is rec- 
ognized as an integral part of the 
education of teachers, its adminis- 
tration offers a most perplexing 


(2) 


(3) 
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problem. The value of such an ex- 
perience, it would seem, lies in the 
fact that through actual teaching 
during the pre-service period, the 
prospective teacher will get an op- 
portunity to see relationships be- 
tween professional courses and their 
applications to actual teaching. It is 
not to be inferred that there is per- 
fect unanimity of opinion apropos 
its value, for one group still clings 
to the conception that mastery of 
subject matter alone will inevitably 
make for the good teacher. 


As now organized in most Negro 
teacher education institutions, pres- 
ent procedures in student teaching 
are open to serious question, because 
of several specific weaknesses. These 
weaknesses seem to be as follows:5 


(1) Student teaching as now 
organized is based upon an 
outworn philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

(2) Student teaching programs 

are too mechanistic, the ac- 

tivity is often erroneously 
called practice teaching. 


(3) 


Student teaching programs 
fail to give the student an 
opportunity to familiarize 
himself with the relation- 


5It is gratifying to note that several 
Negro colleges have attempted to solve 
this problem. For discussions of procedures 
used in two institutions, see: Nelson T. 
Archer, The Administration and Organiza- 
tion of the “On-campus” Student Teaching 
Program for the Arst and Sciences Division, 
(Mimeographed), Prairie View State Col- 
lege, Prairie View, Texas, 1939; and Jane 
E. McAllister, ‘A Venture in Rural Teacher 
Education Among Negroes in Louisiana,” 
The Journal of Negro Education, April, 
1938, pp. 132-143. 
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ship existing between the 
school and the community. 
In general, too little empha- 
sis is given to developing 
the prospective teacher as 
an individual, a citizen, and 
a member of the teaching 
profession. 

The period of student 
teaching is often too short 
to offer the pre-service 
teacher the breadth of ex- 


perience needed. 


(4) 


(5) 


As an approach to the elimination 
of these weaknesses, it is believed 
that institutions that maintain cam- 
pus laboratory schools should also 
select a number of affiliated schools, 
some consolidated schools, and some 
city schools. Instead of confining the 
period of student teaching to a speci- 
fied number of clock-hours over a 
period of a semester, it seems more 
appropriate to have the teaching 
done over a shorter period of time 
with more hours being devoted each 
day. For example, a student’s experi- 
ence would be greatly enriched if he 
were to teach a half day for a period 
of two months instead of one hour 
daily for a semester. There would be 
more continuity and the student 
teacher would have ample opportu- 
nity to note the growth of the stu- 
dents and would, therefore, develop 
a degree of social sensitivity. 


To replace the observation periods 
in which students merely look for 
items in an assignment, it would be 
better to combine observation and 
participation. In conferences follow- 
ing this period, the student could 
have ample opportunity to discuss all 
the perplexing problems suggested. 
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If possible, the student should first 
do campus student teaching to be 
followed by teaching in an off-cam- 
pus school. If a student could teach 
in a typical community, he would 
get, during his pre-service period, 
experiences comparable to those 
which will be experienced in a real 
teaching position such as: finding a 
lodging place, attending church, and 
engaging in community activities. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Since it has been suggested direct- 
ly and by implication that experi- 
‘ence outside of the College serves as 
a means of implementing the pro- 
gram, it would not seem amiss to 
seek to see what relationship should 
exist between the teacher education 
institution and the public school. 
When we consider this problem, we 
are faced with a strange paradox. 
The teacher preparing institution 
attempts to educate students for em- 
ployment in schools with which it is 
quite unfamiliar. On the other hand, 
the average school administrator 
views the college teacher who hap- 
pens to visit his school with a degree 
of distrust. Often the situation re- 
solves itself into a conversation re- 
plete with the manipulation of pro- 
fessional jargon which serves only to 
indicate a familiarity with profes- 
sional literature in the field of edu- 
cation. No doubt, if a better under- 
standing could be effected, each 
could assist the other. Such situations 
are pregnant with opportunities for 
mutual sharing; and yet this atti- 
tude of distrust continues. 

Several years ago the writer made 
an investigation, which was directed 
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toward finding out what duties de- 
volve upon school men, with a view 
to reorganizing a course which he 
offered in school administration. In 
this particular study the writer con- 
tended that “since a large majority of 
graduates without experience or pro- 
fessional reputation secure employ- 
ment in the type of school found in 
this investigation, specific sugges- 
tions for shaping a training program 
for in-service and prospective prin- 
cipals were found.”¢ 

This investigation included 44 
schools, 55 per cent of which were 
located in rural areas. These schools 
had a median enrollment of 70 pu- 
pils. The course which grew out of 
the survey centered around a con- 
sideration of the actual problems 
faced by the administrator. Since 
this modest experiment was success- 
ful, it is believed that the community 
survey also could provide some clue 
as to what should be included in a 
program for the education of teach- 
ers. 


While the community could pro- 
vide a clue to the type of training 
which should be given to the pre- 
service teacher, the college could in 
turn render invaluable service to the 
public school. In short, a reciprocal 
relationship could be established. In 
view of the unprecedented interest 
which attaches itself to curriculum 
development, it would appear that 
Negro teachers colleges could make 


6For a detailed discussion of the pro- 
cedure and findings see: William H. Mar- 
tin, “The Status of the Principal in a 
Sampling of Small Negro Schools of 
Texas,” The Quarterly Review of Higher 
Education Among Negroes, January, 1939. 
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their great contribution by offering 
the services of their teachers to act 
as specialists in assisting the public 
schools in improving their program. 
Thus, since curriculum revision is 
regarded now as a continuous activ- 
ity, this co-operation could continue 
indefinitely. 


CONCLUSION 


From the foregoing discussion it 
is immediately apparent that many 
Negro colleges engaged in the edu- 


Bx 
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cation of teachers face the great 
problem of clarifying further the na- 
ture of their programs. Therefore, 
institutions so engaged must realize 
that they have a great responsibility 
in the matter of selecting the best 
recruits for teaching; of effecting a 
balance between supply and de- 
mand; of expanding the scope of 
pre-service education; and of devel- 
oping greater co-operation between 
public schools and teachers educa- 
tion institutions. 


Recent Trends in Higher Education i 
for Negroes 


V. V. Oak, Professor of Economics and Sociology 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


Growth in Colleges and Enrollment 


At the dawn of the twentieth century there were thirty-four 
colleges exclusively for Negroes, twenty-nine of which were sup- 
ported by various church and private agencies, four by various 
states, and one by the Federal Government. The growth in Negro 
colleges from 1900-1940 has been rather rapid. The southern states 
gradually accepted their responsibility to provide higher educa- 
tion for their colored population, and the Morrill Acts of 1862 
and 1890 stimulated their efforts in this direction. During this 
period, the number of state-supported institutions rose from four 
to thirty-two, including four municipal colleges. Out of this num- 
ber, seventeen are also land-grant colleges, some of which are 
generously supported by their respective states. Many of these 
land-grant colleges offer liberal arts curricula along with their 
teacher training, agricultural, and mechanical arts curricula. While 
the states were thus awakening to their responsibilities, the desire 
of different denominations to have pupils of their churches attend 
their own institutions of higher learning gave further impetus to 
the adding of college courses to the curricula of their high schools 
or to the founding of new colleges. In either case, there arose 
forty-eight more colleges controlled mainly by churches; some of 
these institutions called themselves “universities” even tho they 
were offering only one year of so-called college grade work. From 
a total of thirty-four colleges in 1900, the number of colleges for 
Negroes rose to 109 by 1940. In 1900, there were only 686 students 
enrolled in all Negro colleges. This number rose to 14,000 in 1926, 
to 24,000 in 1931, and to over 38,000 in 1941. 
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“Negro Colleges and the Depression 

The period of depression not only witnessed a continuous 
growth in enrollment, but also a phenomenal growth in physical 
plants and academic programs of many institutions, thanks to the 
NYA, PWA, and WPA activities of the Federal Government and 
thanks also to the growing influence on Negro colleges of academic 
rules and regulations set up by various accrediting agencies. During 
this period, Howard University, North Carolina College for Ne- 
groes, West Virginia State College, Virginia State College for Ne- 
groes, Kentucky State College, Bennett College, Tennessee A. & I. 
College, Cheyney Training School for Teachers, Atlanta Univer- 
sity, State A. & M. College of South Carolina, State Teachers Col- 
lege of Alabama, Florida A. & M. College, Southern University, 
Xavier University, Langston University, Lincoln University of 
Missouri, and a few other colleges have changed for the better so 
completely in their physical appearance and their academic pro- 
grams that persons familiar with these institutions prior to 1929 
would hardly recognize them now. The besetting sins of some of 
these institutions, however, are their unwillingness to abandon 
departments and courses which are no longer needed or which 
cannot be run efficiently, and their mania to add new courses and 
departments without any regard to their actual needs or to the 
financial ability of the institutions to support them properly. As a 
result, the faculties are often underpaid and poorly qualified, and 
the laboratories and libraries are also very inadequately equipped. 
In spite of this criticism of the present status of Negro education 
in many of our colleges, the outlook for further improvement in 
the quality of education offered by them appears very promising 
if for no other reason than for the simple fact that the administra- 
tors of these institutions are gradually realizing the need for re- 
form. 

Movement Toward Consolidation 

In 1929, the controlling bodies of Atlanta University, More- 
house College, and Spelman College, all located in Atlanta, 
Georgia, agreed to a partial consolidation of these institutions. 
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Under the new plan, the post-graduate and professional work is 
done by Atlanta University, and the undergraduate and pre- 
professional work is done by Morehouse College (for Men) and 
Spelman College (for Women). Clark College and Morris 
Brown College, two other Negro colleges located in the same city, 
have been giving increasing co-operation to the idea of consolida- 
tion of the four colleges under the leadership of Atlanta Univer- 
sity and exchanges of teachers and students have been arranged 
by these colleges. In 1940, Clark College, located two miles 
away from Atlanta University, decided to abandon its old site 
and erect new buildings close to Atlanta University and will oc- 
cupy these new buildings by the fall of 1941. 

A similar co-operative endeavour was undertaken by the 
American Missionary Association, the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the General Education Board, and 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund in their proposal to consolidate New 
Orleans University and Straight College, both located in New 
Orleans. When the plan finally went into effect in the fall of 
1935 and Dillard University was opened as an undergraduate col- 
lege, Negro educators were led to believe that this new institution 
would eventually become the outstanding institution of the deep 
South and would serve as a guiding angel to other sister institu- 
tions. Unfortunately, however, during the first five years of its 
existence, Dillard has already had. two presidents and three aca- 
demic deans. It is true that these changes were not made by the 
Board of Trustees, but vacancies were created because of resigna- 
tions; nevertheless, a stable educational program cannot be built 
under such frequent changes in administrative set-up. According 
to the Negro Year Book, the combined enrollment of Straight 
College and New Orleans University was 774 college students 
and 616 high school students in 1931-32. Since these two institu- 
tions were merged, enrollment declined steadily until it reached 
the low figure of 253. There has been, however, a reversal in this 
downward trend in enrollment since 1938, and the changes intro- 
duced in the curricular programs for the year 1940-41 were pro- 
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gressive enough to arouse a new hope for Dillard University. In 
the next few years, Dillard may find itself and follow a vigorous 
policy of constructive expansion. Only in this way it can pay 
proper homage to the great soul of James Hardy Dillard, in whose 
honor it was named “Dillard University”! 

These attempts at partial or complete consolidation are hailed 
with joy by educators interested in improving the quality of edu- 
cation in Negro colleges. These educators feel that there are en- 
tirely too many Negro colleges for the amount of income avail- 
able to them for building effective educational programs, that the 
geographic distribution of these colleges is very poor, that wasteful 
competition among them does no benefit to the community, and 
that such wasteful competition only increases further the already 
severe strain on their meager incomes. Add to it the fact that such 
competition, when found among church-supported institutions 
interested in preaching the gospel of brotherly love, hurts the 
cause of Christianity which can be taught best only by example. 

Wherever, therefore, there are two or more colleges located 
in the same city (as is true in Little Rock, Arkansas; Baltimore, 
Maryland; Columbia, South Carolina; Birmingham and Hunts- 
ville in Alabama; Nashville, Tennessee; Washington, D.C.; Aus- 
tin, Marshall, and Tyler, all located in Texas), serious attempts 
should be made in the direction of their partial or full consolida- 
tion and complete elimination of duplication in offerings. While 
one may be able to see the difficulties involved in securing co- 
operation for such moves between church-supported and state- 
supported institutions, there is no good reason why our church- 
supported institutions should not set an example in building co- 
operative programs with other institutions of their kind. This is 
a challenge Christian institutions must accept in order to main- 
tain their self-respect as Christian institutions. As a first step in 
this direction, combined summer school programs may be offered 
by two or more institutions located in the same city. Praiseworthy 
attempts in this direction were made a few years ago by the two 
colleges located in Marshall, Texas, and also by the other two 
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colleges located in Austin, Texas, but these attempts were aban- 
doned for one reason or another. How long shall we let narrow 
politics and interdenominational jealousies prevent us from build- 
ing effective educational programs? 


Graduate Work in Negro Colleges 


Some type of graduate work leading to the degree of master 
of arts was begun at Howard University and Fisk University over 
fifty years ago. Standardized graduate work, however, began at 
Howard University in 1921. Fisk University and Hampton Insti- 
tute opened similar work in 1927, the latter placing its emphasis 
upon courses in education alone. Atlanta University decided to 
operate as a purely graduate school in 1929, Xavier College added 
graduate courses to its undergraduate program in 1933. Under 
legal pressure, Virginia State College for Negroes and Prairie View 
College in Texas also added graduate courses in 1937 and 1938 
respectively, with major emphasis upon courses in education. At 
the present time, no Negro college is offering work leading to 
the degree of doctor of philosophy, tho Atlanta University hopes 
to do so “in exceptional instances when all the factors are favor- 
able, i.e., in the case of a qualified professor and an exceptionally 
able student in a given department.” 


In 1935-36, a court order required the University of Maryland 
to admit a Negro student to its law school. In 1938, the United 
States Supreme Court, in a far-reaching majority decision in the 
Gaines vs. the University of Missouri case, frankly declared itself 
as follows: 


The white resident is afforded legal education within the State; the 
Negro resident having the same qualifications is refused it there and 
must go outside the State to obtain it. That is a denial of the equality of 
legal right to the enjoyment of the privilege which the State has set up, 
and the provision for the payment of tuition fees in another State does 
not remove the discrimination. . . . Nor can we regard the fact that 
there is but a limited demand in Missouri for the legal education of 
Negroes as excusing the discrimination in favor of whites. ... We are 
of the opinion . . . that the petitioner was entitled to be admitted to the 
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law school of the State University in the absence of other. and proper 

provision for his legal training within the State. 

Court cases of this and other types of discrimination are pend- 
ing in several other states. 

The University of North Carolina 

The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill is regarded 
by many educators as the most progressive and liberal institution 
of higher learning in the South. Its president, Dr. Frank Porter 
Graham, has been well-known for his frankly liberal and progres- 
sive socio-political attitude. Thru its printing press, the University 
has done much to foster pleasant race relationship between Ne- 
groes and whites and has disseminated reliable information about 
the Negro life and history. The State of North Carolina has had, 
in general, a good record in its treatment of Negroes; this state is 
the only one in the nation which maintains as many as five state- 
supported colleges for Negroes. Its director of Negro education, 
Dr. N. C. Newbold, white, has consistently and boldly cham- 
pioned the cause of Negro education for several years. The campus 
atmosphere of the University is rather congenial and wholesome. 
When, therefore, Miss Pauline Murray, a colored lady of good 
standing, applied for admission to the graduate school of the 
University in 1937 under these favorable conditions, both Negro 
and white liberal-minded and emancipated educators in the South 
were hoping that the University would assume a courageously pro- 
gressive leadership by adopting the definite policy of admitting 
colored students to its graduate school. Naturally, it was a very 
bitter disappointment to friends of progress when they discovered 
that the University of North Carolina, under the leadership of an 
avowedly progressive president, shrank from its responsibility 
and decided not to admit colored students even to its graduate 
school and that the State of North Carolina decided in 1939 to 
open a graduate school to the North Carolina College for Negroes 
located at Durham. Immediately after these two decisions were 
made public, the State of Alabama and the State of Tennessee 
adapted similar plans, and other states are planning to do likewise. 
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Segregation De Luxe 


Segregation at best is an evil and cannot be justified in a na- 
tion that claims to be democratic and Christian. One of the basic 
reasons for the steady but certain decline of western civilization 
(in spite of its claims to superior intelligence and rapid advance 
in scientific knowledge) is that it lays entirely too much emphasis 
upon words and oratory* and entirely too little or none upon 
actions and deeds. We have learned to give lip-service to Christian- 
ity and the ideals it represents with a definite feeling that these 
ideals are not practical and that the logical place for them is the 
Sunday School. There children also learn, sooner or later, that 
these ideals are impractical and that no one really expects them 
to be taken seriously outside the sacred classroom. 


If a college education means anything at all, it ought to teach 
our students to live in harmony with different groups within the 
nation. If whites cannot dare to associate with Negroes for the 
purpose of even such advanced training as is given in post-gradu- 
ate studies, it seems obvious that their undergraduate training has 
been defective. If that is the case, it is high time that we re-examine 
our entire philosophy of education in order that we may be able 
to remain a truly democratic nation for at least a few generations 
more. 

It might be mentioned in passing that a segregated education, 
even in its upper level, has one advantage, namely, that it creates 
additional teaching opportunities for colored teachers—opportu- 
nities that are otherwise denied to them by the existing American 
socio-political code of ethics. There is, however, a serious danger 
in imparting poor education by poorly qualified and ill-paid teach- 
ers under condtions that are anything but healthy. The miserable 


*How well Japan has copied this phase of our civilization is apparent 
to everyone who reads the profuse apologies that government makes to 
our government every time Japanese soldiers bomb our embassy or torpedo 
our steamer peacefully lying in neutral zones! While the language may be 
irritating to us, because of the hypocrisy behind it, we must not forget that 
Japan got her education in diplomacy from Europe and America. 
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sums ($20,000 a year in one case) alloted by state legislatures for 
opening graduate schools in some of our colleges would make it 
impossible even for a magician to conduct a third-rate graduate 
school! 

Dangers Involved in Careless Extension of Graduate Schools 

How far most of our colleges are qualified at the present time 
to offer a standardized graduate program is a question. Not even 
one Negro college was accredited by any regional accrediting 
agency prior to 1930, and to this date no Negro institution has been 
admitted to membership in the Association of American Univer- 
sities. Fisk University, however, is the only Negro institution 
which has received the recognition of being placed on the list of 
approved institutions whose qualified graduates are admitted to 
graduate schools of the Association of American Universities. 
With the probable exceptions of Howard, Fisk, and Atlanta, our 
institutions cannot possibly offer, at this stage of their develop- 
ment, the samé opportunities and trained and experienced guid- 
ance to our students as some well-known and well-endowed or 
richly-supported white state institutions. The first objective of 
Negro colleges, therefore, should be the raising of their under- 
graduate academic standards and improving considerably their 
faculty personnel as regards its experience and scholastic standing. 
In spite of the so-called accreditation received by many of our 
colleges, only a few of these have been able to develop first-rate 
undergraduate programs. “There is grave danger,” warns Dr. 
Edwin R. Embree, president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, “that 
state officials (stampeded by zealous advocates of the Negro cause) 
will meet the literal requirements of the Supreme Court decision 
by duplicating th existing white graduate and professional depart- 
ments at the Negro state schools—but on so low a level as to injure 
rather than benefit the development of Negro education.” It would 
seem a wiser course for the several southern states to pool their 
educational offerings at strong regional centers, continues Dr. 
Embree, “than dissipating the relatively small funds available to 
southern states over a series of ‘universities’ which almost inevitably 
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would be poorly staffed and poorly supported—pretentious but 
shabby.”* 


Accrediting Agencies 


Thanks to the aid of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the southern states can now claim to have 
many “A” grade Negro colleges and thereby meet im theory the 
constitutional requirement of providing equal educational oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. How far these opoprtunities are “equal” 
will be obvious to any one who cares to make even a cursory com- 
parison of these colleges with white colleges. An examination of 
the standards set by the following two accrediting agencies is very 
interesting. The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has printed a small pamphlet covering about four and 
one-fourth pages in which it has casually discussed the minimum 
standards for admission, graduation, faculty, college departments, 
salaries, teaching load, library, and extra-curricular activities. The 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
on the other hand, has published a “Manual” covering about one 
hundred and fifty pages in which it discusses in detail the various 
standards by which it measures its member institutions and goes 
even so far as to outline the functions of the board of trustees. 
The Southern Association is completely silent on the following 
points elaborately discussed by the North Central Association: ad- 
ministration, curricular construction, over-expansion, faculty com- 
petence, retirement plans, instructional procedures, budgeting sys- 
tems, and student government. 


It is very unfortunate indeed that the Southern Association 
has not been sufficiently rigorous in insisting that, in order to 
secure “A” rating, adequate standards be maintained in all de- 
partments of an institution rather than in just a few leading ones. 
It is equally unfortunate that this Association has been inclined 
to look upon low academic standards and low salaries in Negro 


*Edwin R. Embree, Julius Rosenwald Fund: Review for the Two-Year 
Period, 1938-40. Chicago: Julius Rosenwald Fund, 1940, pp. 35-36. 
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colleges as natural conditions. Since most of our colleges lie within 
its jurisdiction, is it too much to hope that this Association will 
raise its standards at least to the same level of the standards it 
maintains for white colleges? Is it possible to create some method 
of evaluating a college so that an institution like Shaw University, 
which is certainly doing a very good piece of work, cannot be 
-denied “A” rating (as “A” rating seems to go in these days to 
other Negro colleges) merely because it does not have enough 
endowment even tho it has a very good faculty and high teaching 
standards? Institutions which have expanded their activities be- 
yond their legitimate needs should not be rated as “A” class insti- 
tutions until they have made proper adjustments. Otherwise, such 
ratings will have the same meaning as prizes won at the “Dodo 
Race” described in Alice in Wonderland where every participant 
gets a prize. There is no question that the growing realization of 
the need for accreditation of their colleges has stimulated many 
administrators ‘to introduce radical changes in their institutions 
in the last ten years. Any lowering of the standards of accredita- 
tion on the basis of “good enough for Negro colleges” will, there- 
fore, do a great deal of harm to the cause of Negro education in 
particular and American education in general. Furthermore, such 
lowering of standards will make it easier for some colleges to 
struggle longer and postpone further the desire to consolidate 
with other institutions so as to have only few better colleges rather 
than a large number of struggling ones. 
Philanthropy and Negro Education 

Any account of the recent trends in higher education for 
Negroes is incomplete without some mention of the part played 
by such educational foundations as the General Education Board, 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, the Carnegie Corporation, the Pea- 
body Education Fund, the John F. Slater Fund, the Anna T. 
Jeanes Fund, and the Phelps Stokes Fund. Up until the close of 
the last World War, these foundations had been concentrating 
their attention primarily in the field of elementary and secondary 
education, the higher education receiving but small grants of 
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funds at irregular intervals. Since 1920, however, the General 
Education Board has given generous help to many institutions 
of higher education for Negroes toward the increase of endow- 
ments, assistance in payment of salaries, contributions to medical 
schools, and maintenance of critic and supervising teachers in 
some of these institutions. In 1934-35, seventy per cent of all the 
Board’s gifts to Negro education went for higher education alone. 
In 1940, seventy per cent of the zotal expenditure of six and one- 
half million dollars was for Negro education (the higher educa- 
tion receiving most of this amount) and the balance of thirty 
per cent for white education. For several years, this Board and the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund have helped the cause of higher education 
for Negroes by offering fellowships to needy and deserving Negro 
students wishing to continue post-graduate or research studies. 
Since 1928, the Julius Rosenwald Fund has also been alloting in- 
creasingly larger sums to higher education for Negroes. The Car- 
negie foundation has helped several Negro colleges by erecting 
Library buildings on their campuses. All in all, these foundations 
have rendered invaluable and lasting service to Negro education. 


A - t 


The Negro Seeks Democracy* 


Freperick D. Patrerson, President 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


This is the day of days for you, the 
graduates of this institution. I real- 
ize as you sit here resplendent in 
your robes and caps that this is the 
fruition of a great hope and the 
realization of a life-long dream. 
You have worked and waited for 
this day and now you are ready to 
take your places in society and give 
to the world the contribution that is 
yours. You and many college gradu- 
ates like you present one of the few 
bright rays of hope in a war-torn and 
maddened world today. As you face 
the world, eager and able, it shall 
be refreshed by the transfusion of 
new blood that you will bring to it. 
You, therefore, represent one of the 
nation’s greatest assets. ; 

Even in the glory of the moment 
I am sure you realize that the world 
you are about to enter is steeped in 
the agony of maladjustment. You 
realize that things are not what they 
should be and that, instead of the 
world waiting for you with open 
arms, it is groaning in chaos and 
confusion. 

PRESENT STATE CONFUSED 

This nation of which you are a 


part has been straining for the past 
two decades to work its way out of 


*Commencement address delivered at 
Wilberforce University on June 12, 1941. 


the economic and social confusion 
rugged individualism that has been 
caused by clinging to a technique of 
outmoded through the rapid growth 
of this nation on the one hand and 
the rapid utilization of its natural 
resources on the other. Add to this 
the hysteria of the times, which 
comes from trying to meet the crisis 
precipitated by the devastating war 
being waged by the totalitarian pow- 
ers against the principles of Chris- 
tianity and human freedom, and you 
witness a situation that is almost un- 
precedented in the history of man. 
What you are probably concerned 
about, however, is what this has to 
do with a Negro college graduate of 
1941. What part are you to play; 
what are the obstacles involved; and 
what techniques must you use in or- 
der to overcome them? This is im- 
portant because I feel sure that you, 
as American citizens, believe in the 
democratic way of life. Not that you 
have ever seen it really and truly 
work, but because even in its imper- 
fection it seems better than an ideol- 
ogy based on hate and an ill-formed 
doctrine of race domination. You 
may also prefer democracy because 
in its ideal at least it places God and 
the individual above the state; and 
because, even though feebly, we 
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seem to be working in behalf of our 
ideal. 
HOW REAL IS DEMOCRACY? 
As we have approached the brink 


of war in the last few months we 
have heard much said about democ- 
racy. Many have spoken of this coun- 
try as the last outpost of democracy 
still at peace. The President of the 
United States has declared that if we 
are preserve our way of life, this na- 
tion must become the arsenal of the 
democracies. And all of this talk 
about democracy has led us as Ne- 
groes to wonder just how much of 
real democracy there is in this coun- 
try anyway. We find that as the 
largest minority group of this na- 
tion we have been loyal to its best 
interests as we understood them 
since the first importation of slaves 
in 1610. We feel that we have, 
through back-breaking toil, contrib- 
uted to much of its wealth. We have 
given our lives freely on the field of 
battle, and through taxes on all that 
we own and all that we buy, we do 
our share to support the local, coun- 
ty, state, and federal governments. 


PROSCRIPTIONS STULTIFYING TO 
PROGRESS 

We have given to this nation 
statesmen, educators, artists, scien- 
tists, musicians, and athletes of great 
ability to enrich its civil, social, rec- 
reational, and cultural life. In the 
comparatively brief span of a nomi- 
nal freedom, every phase of Ameri- 
can life has felt the impact resulting 
from the diligent strivings of the 
motley and disorganized band of ig- 
norant and poverty-ridden slaves 
who were liberated by the proclama- 
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tion of 1863. All that we have today 
and much of that which has made 
this nation a great one exists because 
of their striving, yearning, hoping, 
groping, and sacrificial efforts. Ne- 
groes were never the docile, content- 
ed chattel they were pictured by the 
propaganda of slavery. They fought 
and struggled for centuries before 
their freedom became a reality. They 
continue the struggle to this day and 
hour in behalf of the principles on 
which this nation was founded. 
For this, or perhaps I should say, 
in spite of this, we fail to receive 
equal protection under the law; we 
are embarrassed by segregation with 
its usually attendant vile accommo- 
dations. We are denied the right to 
work except at the most menial of 
occupations; and the past few years 
have seen a rapid decrease in even 
those opportunities that were for- 
merly classified as Negro jobs. To 
further limit our economic opportu- 
nity, we have in these latter years 
been denied the privilege even to 
learn certain occupations. This de- 
nial of the right to learn a given 
trade or profession is the most 
vicious handicap of all; for it not 
only takes the Negro out of the gen- 
eral public market in seeking a live- 
lihood, but it also says that we may 
not build and repair our homes, 
schools, churches, and business es- 
tablishments, or administer those 
professional services we stand in 
need of. Add to this, if you please, 
the practical exclusion from the 
Navy and limited participation in 
certain branches of the Army, and 
we have overwhelming evidence 
that, for the Negro at least, America 
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is not democratic. 

Naturally, Negroes are not happy 
under these circumstances. This ex- 
plains much of the agitation in our 
newspapers. It explains why organi- 
zations working for the welfare of 
the Negro people everywhere are 
asking the dominant group in Amer- 
ica to prove their ideals at home 
before going abroad to fight. That 
is why there is unrest among Negro 
youth with a growing cynicism 
about the sincerity of democracies 
anywhere. We are asking for equal 
and just treatment under the law, 
which seems little enough. We are 
seeking the right to ride, work, and 
fight without regard to race, creed, 
or color and that, too, seems little 
enough to ask in a nation that guar- 
antees all of these in the bill of rights. 
We label failure to do these things 
as undemocratic, un-American, and 
unchristian. 

STATESMANSHIP NEEDED 


From vigorously and courageous- 
ly pointing out these unfair discrimi- 
nations, some good, in fact, much 
good has come. We have received 
favorable decisions from the Su- 
preme Court involving the educa- 
tional policy of several states in terms 
of those offerings available to Ne- 
groes; and, very recently another im- 
portant favorable decision govern- 
ing the participation of Negroes in 
the democratic primary involving 
national elections was given. The 
army has opened up the air corps 
to Negroes, and there is a very evi- 
dent upturn in the number of Ne- 
gro officers now available for service 
with troops. Noticeable also is the 
growth in the physical plants, librar- 
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ies, and personnel of our state sup- 
ported institutions. Latest reports in- 
dicate that, here and there, a small 
ray of sunlight penetrates the dark 
cloud of discrimination, and Ne- 
groes receive employment in some 
of the defense industries which are 
feverishly working to protect our 
democracy. With this small good, we 
realize we are still far from the 
status of fully participating Ameri- 
can citizens. What are the next 
steps? Have we any obligations 
which we ourselves fulfill? Are all 
of the ills we suffer purely because 
we are Negroes? Dr. Raper, in his 
book on Greene County, Georgia, 
shows that in this once rich planta- 
tion area, now that cotton is no long- 
er king, the landscape is dotted with 
miserable shacks. In these shacks, 
one year will be found Negro fami- 
lies in all of the poverty and misery 
possible. The next year these same 
shacks will house white families 
under the same circumstances. We 
have come to realize in the past few 
years that there are more white 
sharecroppers and tenants than there 
are Negro sharecroppers and ten- 
ants. We have come to realize that 
much of the poverty and disease is 
the reflection of an outmoded and 
broken down economic system. This 
system has caught in its meshes hun- 
dreds and thousands of families, 
white as well as black. In growing 
big and powerful, America has been 
prodigally wasteful of its natural re- 
sources in the form of land, timber, 
and minerals. It has, however, been 
even more wasteful and destructive 
of its human resources. Countless 
thousands die each year from mal- 
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nutrition and lack of proper medical 
care. Hundreds of thousands are 
permitted to grow up in poverty and 
squalor without proper educational 
facilities. From these America gets 
no contribution but only a burden. 
To correct this distressing situation, 
there must be a continuation of the 
efforts of the past few years to place 
a floor under poverty in this country. 
In a rich nation like ours with an 
abundance of human as well as nat- 
ural resources, there should be a 
level below which no human being, 
regardless of race, creed, or color, 
should be allowed to sink. Every 
human being should be permitted 
to make the contribution of which 
he is capable to the total welfare of 
our nation. This is the significance 
of rural and urban housing projects, 
better schools, and recreational facil- 
ities. In these projects attempts are 
being made to salvage human life 
and to make this nation richer for 
having done so. We must therefore 
see our problems as a group as they 
relate to the social and economic 
forces at work in this nation. Once 
this is done we shall also see that 
the remedy for many of our ills must 
come from an attack at the very root 
of the evil which is gnawing at the 
vitals of our national welfare. 


We need then, as one of our tech- 
niques, a practical statesmanship 
that will include every distressed 
family without regard to race or col- 
or. In this we shall follow the ap- 
proach of Booker T. Washington in 
his Atlanta Exposition Address 
when he said: “There can be no 
security for any of us except in the 
highest development and _intelli- 
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gence of us all.” We shall derive 
benefit from an unqualified insist- 
ence that democracy for one must 
be democracy for all. We shall, in 
further support of this attitude, work 
for those measures which promote 
freedom of expression, extension of 
physical comforts, and the enlarge- 
ment of opportunity to every citizen. 
These shall involve, among others, 
elimination of the poll tax, now 
denying expression to a great por- 
tion of the American people; further 
development of low cost housing, 
which shall bring with it attendant 
blessings; the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities for all of the 
people of this nation, regardless of 
race or region; and the establishment 
of the right to work unhampered 
either by the oppression of unscru- 
pulous employers or by the economic 
sterilization resulting from the ex- 
clusion practices of labor unions. By 
such an approach we shall be, in ef- 
fect, insisting that the oppressive 
techniques of a ruthless and anti- 
quated capitalism be replaced by 
those in keeping with the socially 
sensitive democracy we must, in 
reality, become. 


INTRARACIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Have we any further obligation 
for the progress and welfare of the 
Negro group? I think we have. We 
have the obligation to look frankly 
and squarely at the internal economy 
of our group to see what can be done 
to raise our general economic level. 
“Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” We can hardly escape the 
fact that some of our poverty is due 
to our own lack of vision. For too 
long we have neglected the oppor- 
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tunities at our doorstep while we 
went off seeking the so-called digni- 
fied callings. Go up and down the 
length and breadth of the land and 
you will find Negro college gradu- 
ates twiddling their thumbs, com- 
plaining about the lack of opportu- 
nities. Yet opportunities abound, for 
in these self-same places you will not 
find a decent hotel; you will find it 
difficult to get a palatable and whole- 
some meal. You will find few, if 
any, of our group employed as flor- 
ists, mone raising and marketing 
vegetables, and none or few in the 
poultry business. We either do not 
regard these callings as befitting our 
dignity or we are afraid to venture. 
We completely overlook the fact that 
in the growth and development of 
this nation all businesses started 
small, and that there is no finer test 
of the worth of a human being than 
that of his successfully pioneering in 
an opportunity needed to serve the 
public welfare. When we compare 
the wholesale need which exists for 
services to be rendered to our group 
with the tremendously small num- 
bers of us that graduate from col- 
lege, there is little, if any, reason for 
any Negro college graduate’s being 
unemployed. If somebody won’t give 
you a job, just look around you and 
make one. Just remember that the 
same people that will tell you some 
modest undertaking is not worthy of 
you are the same people who will be 
proud of you if you make good. 
Either that, or they will be asking 
for a small loan until Saturday or 
until the first of the month, if a 
teacher. No race can complain its 
way to prosperity. You will have to 
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work, fight, think, and save your 
way. These opportunities of which I 
speak are the frontiers that you must 
pioneer just as the early settlers of 
this nation pioneered. They provide 
the keys to release some of the 
shackles of economic slavery which 
chain us to mediocrity today. We as 
college graduates should have too 
much pride to let all of the initiative 
and business sagacity for developing 
the economic enterprises for the Ne- 
gro race come from members of the 
group who have not had a fraction 
of our advantages. C. C. Spaulding, 
the head of our largest Insurance 
Company, has been in college only 
when invited to give commencement 
addresses. A man who started in the 
junk business in Oklahoma City, 
with less than eighth grade educa- 
tion, has now a large business with 
an annual turnover of $150,000. 
What these men have done without 
any formal training can surely be 
done by college-trained people with 
superior advantages. What our 
group seriously needs, at the pres- 
ent time, is men and women who 
are prepared and willing to enter 
fields that are life-blood of this na- 
tion. 

PLANNED PROGRAM NEEDED 

For seventy-five years now we 
have been trying to make one grand 
hurdle from poverty and ignorance 
to the upper bracket of American 
life. It will not come that way. 
Sound race building must be an evo- 
lutionary rather than a revolutionary 
process. It is a painful, long, hard, 
and step-by-step process. As we take 
advantage of every new opportunity, 
others will come. At this stage of 
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the game we need an abundance of 
evidence to prove our worth. We 
will not produce this evidence by 
hanging back, waiting for the mil- 
lennium. We will get it as we make 
a frontal attack on the problems that 
exist here and now. Too much time 
is being spent by the Negro group 
debating the theoretical aspects of 
democracy. Too much time is be- 
ing wasted in voluble expression of 
resentment against the conditions 
under which we work and live with- 
out a well-thought-out program and 
without sufficient attempts at execu- 
tion to overcome the conditions we 
decry. No one technique is sufficient 
to adjust twelve millions of Negroes 
who vary in their circumstances 
‘from the poverty ‘stricken and op- 
pressed masses to a limited few 
whose way of life approximates that 
of complete integration. There is 
need for every approach varying 
from those who, militantly and un- 
compromisingly, insist upon full hu- 
man rights to those who must cour- 
ageously abase themselves to get a 
modicum of good for their people; 
and who are often unfairly called 
hat-in-the-hand “Uncle Toms.” 
There is a further need for the co- 
ordination of these efforts to consoli- 
date, all along the way, the advances 
that will be made possible through 
the combined attack. We need not 
approve of segregation in the least. 
It is undemocratic and unchristian 
but unfortunately not un-American. 
We have condemned and we should 
not hesitate in condemning it; but 
after we condemn it, then what? 
Shall we fold our hands and rest 
there or shall we take advantage of 
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every opportunity we have, segre- 
gated or not? Time and again we 
have had demonstrated before our 
eyes that the color line fades when 
we get something the other fellow 
wants. I say let’s get something. Dr. 
George Washington Carver has just 
returned from Atlantic City where 
he was the honored guest of the 
Variety Clubs of America. He was 
awarded for distinguished achieve- 
ment to this nation in 1940 one 
of the most beautifully engraved 
plaques I have ever seen, valued at 
six hundred dollars, and was given 
an additional award of one thousand 
dollars in cash. The Mayor of At- 
lantic City brought him to the sta- 
tion in his limousine preceded by 
motorcycle escort with sirens. He 
had stopped in one of the finest ho- 
tels there. He has no trouble over- 
coming discriminations; his trouble 
is finding time for many opportuni- 
ties presented for free association 
with all races of people. Make a bet- 
ter mousetrap than anybody, and the 
world will make a beaten path to 
your door. The color line will fade 
in any section of this nation, south 
as well as north, when any individ- 
ual has a service the community 
needs. I think every possible effort 
must be made to break down harsh 
and unfair barriers based on race, 
creed, or color; but, I repeat, unless 
along with that effort there is recog- 
nized the obligation to make the 
most of the opportunities we have, 
we shall fall far short of the goal of 
social and economic adjustment that 
we have set for ourselves. This pro- 
gram of adjustment that we seek 
will not be effective unless it includes 
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the thousands of malnourished and 
poverty-ridden Negro sharecropper 
families in Alabama, Mississippi, 
and all of the other southern states. 
It must include the thousands of 
hopeless Negro families in the slums 
of the cities of this nation. Unless 
our program of adjustment not only 
includes them but places emphasis 
on the alleviation of their problems 
we are simply wasting our energies 
on the fringes of race adjustment. 
Our schools, our churches, and our 
organizations of different sorts must 
do some realistic planning and act- 
ing in their behalf if we ever hope 
to see the Negro people satisfactorily 
adjusted in this nation. These are 
the problems that you must face in 
the world of reality on tomorrow. 
They will not be solved by joining 
the Communist party or facing the 
world with a sardonic expression. 
They will yield, however, as you roll 
up your sleeves with the determina- 
tion to do something about them; 
especially if that determination is 
shot through with understanding 
and imbued with the ideals of hu- 
man service. Don’t allow yourselves 
to become intellectual cry babies, 
but decide that wherever you are and 
in whatever you do, the impact of 
your intelligent, wise, and relentless 
attack on the problem at hand will 
be felt. 

I hope, therefore, that as you go 
forth to meet the problems that con- 
front you, you will see the problems 
of life and see them whole. That 
you will have confidence in your- 
selves and that you will take a dy- 
namic, vigorous, and courageous at- 
titude towards them. You have 
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wrought well to come thus far along 
the road of progress: and you stand 
head and shoulders, in your prepa- 
ration, above the masses of your race 
to meet the problems which confront 
you. I’m sorry the world you are 
about to enter is in such chaos and 
confusion, but I am glad that the 
Negro race and this nation have peo- 
ple like you to bring them leader- 
ship. May God grant you the clarity 
of vision and the balance of intellect 
needed to maintain your poise in 
the doubt and hysteria of the times! 
You may take hope from the fact 
that the present tragic predicament 
in which the world finds itself is an 
indication that human greed and 
selfishness as a way of life becomes 
its own undoing. With it the ad- 
vances in science have simply fur- 
nished the implements for the accel- 
eration of that undoing. With the 
changed point of view, such as I 
hope you are prepared to bring, the 
method of science tempered by good 
will and a mission of human service 
can bring to us a civilization in 
which peace on earth is possible. 


May you remember the thought 
in the poem in the great Ryerson’s 
Physics Laboratory which says: 


Now this is the law of Ryerson and this is 
the price of peace 

That men shall learn to measure or never 
their strife shall cease. 

They shall measure the cost of killing, and 
measure the hearts that bleed, 

And measure the earth for sowing and 
measure the sowing of seed. 

For if they slay the dreamers and the 
riches the dreamers gave, 

They shall get them back to the benches 
and be as the galley slave. 

But if they be wise to measure the star 
beneath their feet, 
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College Notes and News" 


JoszpH H. Reason, Reference Librarian 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Mary L. Williams, teacher of English in the Garnet High 
School of Charleston, West Virginia, was re-elected president of the 
American Teachers Association in its thirty-eighth annual convention 
at West Virginia State College. Other officers are: O. J. Thomas of 
‘Prairie View College, vice-president; H. Councill Trenholm of Alabama 
State Teachers College, executive secretary; Dr. Howard H. Long of 
Washington, D. C., treasurer. The Association will hold its 1942 con- 
vention at Langston University, Langston, Oklahoma. 

* * * 


The new School of Library Service at. Atlanta University opened 
its doors in September with a faculty composed of Dr. Eliza Atkins Glea- 
son, Director; Mr. Wallace Van Jackson, former librarian of Virginia 
Union; and Miss Virginia M. Lacy, former catalogue librarian at Atlanta. 

* * * 

Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, president of Bethune-Cookman College, 
has announced 4a gift of $50,000 to the Permanent Endowment Fund of 
the College by the Henry Pfeiffer Estate Fund and the awarding of the 
contract for the erection of the $21,000 Harrison Rhodes Memorial 
Library. The library is a gift of Miss Margaret Rhodes in memory of her 


brother, a former trustee of Bethune-Cookman. 
* * oe 


Albert W. Dent, superintendent of Flint-Goodridge Hospital (New 
Orleans) since 1932, has been elected president of Dillard University. 

Rudolph Moses, who served as acting dean in charge for the year 
1940-41 following the resignation of Dr. William Stuart Nelson, presi- 
dent, has been appointed dean of the college. 

Frank B. Adair has resigned his position as business manager of 
Arkansas State College to accept a similar position at Dillard University. 
* * * 

President J. R. E. Lee of Florida A. and M. College was recently 
appointed to membership on the Florida State Advisory Committee of 
the N.Y.A. 


*These notes are arranged in alphabetical order of the names of institutions. 


All notes between asterisk marks refer to the name of the same institution printed 
in bold face between these marks. Please see also editorial note on page 3. 
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Miss Pearl gen vents St. Louis teacher and an officer of the Missouri 
State Association of Negro Teachers, was elected head of the Grade 
Teachers Association of St. Louis. 

* * * 


Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean, president of Hampton Institute, an- 
nounced, during the summer, the appointment of several new faculty 
members and the retirement or resignations of numerous others. 

Roscoe E. Lewis, teacher of chemistry at Hampton Institute and 
editor of the W.P.A. publication, "The Negro in Virginia," received a 
Rosenwald fellowship for work this year in the field of Negro history. 
Mr. Lewis is touring the South interviewing and recording life histories 
of former slaves. 

* * * 

At Howard University Mrs. Helen W. Burrell has been promoted 
from assistant professor to associate professor of Romance languages 
and Dr. Frederick P. Watts from instructor to assistant professor of 
psychology. Dr. John A. Herz, formerly of the University of Cologne, 
has been appointed professorial lecturer in political science and Fred 
W. Alsup has been appointed instructor in zoology in the place of 
Dr. Hyman Chase who is on leave. Mr. Hylan Lewis, instructor in so- 
ciology, and Dr. John L. Jones, instructor in chemistry, have resigned, 
Mr. Lewis going to Talladega College and Dr. Jones into industry. 
Dr. William O. Brown, assistant professor of sociology, will do research 
in Puerto Rico on a Rosenwald fellowship. 

* * * 


Miss Hazel A. Augustine, formerly a teacher in the public schools 
of Florida and Clark College, and also Y.W.C.A. secretary in New 
Orleans, has been appointed dean of women at Knoxville College. 

* * * 


Wilk S. Peters, former librarian of Texas College, has become 
librarian of Langston University, replacing Mrs. Agnes Scott who re- 
signed to accept a position as post librarian at Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 

* * * 


Peter S. Ridley, dean of St. Paul Normal and Industrial School since 
1934, has resigned to become professor of psychology and education 
at Maryland State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 


* * *” 


Dr. E. L. Turner, president of Meharry Medical College, has an- 
nounced the appointment of the following persons to the faculty of 
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the College: Doctors Edward S. Lee, A. A. Williams, V. M. Cambridge, 
J. H. Clark, G. C. Porter, and J. S, Chandler. 


* * * 


Dr. Jesse J. Seabrook, former teacher at Langston University, has 
been appointed director of the Religious Foundation at Morgan State 
College. The Foundation will serve as a student center and is being 
supported by the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


ok * * 


The Law School of the North Carolina College for Negroes began 
its second year of operation with three full-time Negro teachers and a 
specially trained law librarian. 

Dr. Forrest O. Wiggins has accepted a position as head 3f the 
department of French in North Carolina College for Negroes. 


* * * 


Dr. E. B. Evans of Prairie View State College has been appointed 
leader of Negro extension work in Texas succeeding the late C. H. 


Waller. 


* * * 


Luther H. Foster, Jr., budget officer at Howard University, has 
become treasurer of Tuskegee Institute. 


* * * 


Bishop R. R. Wright, a former president of Wilberforce University, 
has been named acting president of the University for one year, suc- 
ceeding Dr. D. Ormonde Walker. Bishop Wright will have the special 
task of working out a unified program for Wilberforce. 

At the request of the N.Y.A. authorities, Mr. James Byrd, assistant 
professor of industrial education, was granted a year's leave of absence 
to serve as superintendent of the N.Y.A. Defense Shop started on the 
campus. 

* * * 


Dr. Matthew W. Dogan was presented a purse of $1800 by the 
Texas Methodist Conference and friends as he completed forty years 
as president of Wiley College. During Dr. Dogan's administration Wiley 
has grown from an institution with 2 buildings and 9 college students 
to an accredited college with 14 buildings and 595 students. 
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